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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  | 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  “  bill  to  reduce  and  modify  the  rates 
of  postage  in  the  United  States,”  Mr.  Potter, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads,  offered  the  following  amendment  as  ' 
an  additional  section  to  the  bill : 

Sec.  6.  »8.nd  be  it  further  enacted,  There  shall  be  charged 
upon  all  letters  transported  in  the  aaails  from  any  of  the 
Atlantic  ports  in  the  United  States  to  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  Pacific,  or  fron'i  any  of  the  ports  of 
tlie  United  States  upon  the  Pacific  to  any  of  tlie  Atlantic 
ports  in  the  United  States,  which  shad  be  transported 
through  any  foreign  countrj',  four  times  the  usual  rates  ; 
and  upon  newspapers,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  maga¬ 
zines,  books,  or  otlier  printed  matter  herein  provided  for, 
three  pines  the  usual  rates. 

Mr.  THURSTON  moved  (profonna)  to  amend 
by  inserting  instead  of  “  four  times  the  usual  rates ,  ’  ’ 
three  cents;  and  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  extremely  regret  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Potter]  has  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  bring  this  question  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  again,  and  in  this  direct  and  formal  man¬ 
ner.  From  the  very  first  moment  this  bill  was 
brought  under  discussion,  till  now,  I  have  been 
every  moment  in  my  seat,  and  watched  with  anx¬ 
ious  solicitude  the  temper  and  feeling  of  members 
upon  the  direct  and  specific  question  which  now, 
for  the  first  time  duringthe  progress  of  the  bill,  is  to 
be  passed  upon  as  a  sole  i§.sue,  disconnected  with 
any  and  all  other  questions.  It  is  now  to  stalid 
or  fall  upon  its  merits,  this  committee  being  judge. 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  the  discussion  of  this  bill , 

I  found,  as  I  then  thought,  a  v(ery  perceptible,  and, 
to  me,  a  very  alarming  inclination  to  the  idea,  that 
we  on  the  Pacific,  as  had  been  urged  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General,  and  foreshadowed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads,  in  his  substitute  to  this 
bill,  ought  to  be  taxed  very  much  higher  for  all 
our  medlable  matter,  going  by  way  of  the  Isth¬ 
mus,  than  was  proposed  on  matter  carried  any  dis¬ 
tance  inland.  I  therefore  deemed  it  a  solemn  duty 
I  owed  to  my  constituents,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  discussion  of  the  bill,  to  call  the  attention  of 


the  House  to  this  matter,  and,  if  possible,  to  awak¬ 
en  in  the  minds  of  members  such  a  train  of  reflec¬ 
tion  as  would  lead  them  to  see  not  only  its  impol¬ 
icy,  but  the  flagrant  injustice  such  a  course  would 
operate  upon  my  constituents.  This  I  did,  as  I 
1  said  before,  on  the  second  day  of  the  discussion  of 
this  bill,  and  from  that  very  day  I  became  san¬ 
guine  that  th^  judgment  of  the  House  would  be 
right  upon  '‘UA  matter,  and  that  its  decision  would 
place  us  '><i't??^^sition  from  which  the  amendment 
of  the  [Mr.  Potter]  seeks  to  wrest  A 

On  that  olccasioii  I  announced  our  v^dllingness  td^ 
come  in  under  a  scale  of  graduations  which  would 
operate  upon  all  within  the  different  grades  alike, 
though,  from  our  peculiar  condition,  nearly  all  our 
correspondence  being  covered  ?>y  the  largest  scale, 
and  consequently  the  highest  rate  of  postage,  it 
would  press  upon  us  with  a  heavy  hand,  and  wring 
from  us  with  an  unrelenting  giu-^jp  more  money 
than  we  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  pay.  On  day 
before  yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Parker]  offered  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  pro¬ 
posing  to  establish  a  scale  of  three  grades — of  three, 
five,  and  ten  cents  prepaid,  and  double  that  sum 
in  each  case  if  not  prepaid.  1  also  deemed  that  a 
fitting  occasion  again  to  formally  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  matter,  giving  my  reasons 
why  the  amendment  should  not  prevail.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  very  decisive  vote. 
Another  proposition  more  favorable  to  our  coast, 
but  yet  proposing  the  scale  of  graduations,  was 
subsequently  voted  down,  and  the  committee, 
having  gone  over  the  whole  bill,  have  decided  at 
last  in  favor  of  uniformity  of  postage,  and  against 
the  graduated  principle.  \Ve  oirtlie  Pacific,  as 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  v/hich  we  belong,  are 
provided  for  in  this  bill  as  it  now  stands,  and  the 
measure  is  one  of  uniformity,  contemplating  that 
a  whole  nation,  main*  in  one,  may  partake,  in 
common,  of  its  rich  fniits,  which  I  trust  ere  long 
will  be  ripe  for  the  harvest;  and  I,  sir,  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen,  but  a  moment  ago  contemplating  the 
grandeur  and  blessings  of  our  S5^stem  of  govern- 
nient,  felt  my  heart  enlarge  and  grow  warm  with¬ 
in  me  at  the  thought  that  our  laws,  like  the  sun 
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from  heeven,  shed  their  heavenly  influence  within 
their  sphere  everywhere  and  equally  upon  all. 
But  in  the  very  enjoyment  of  that  pleasant  reverie 
this  ame  idment  came  like  a  spectre,  to  frighten 
me,  and,  like  the  destroying  angel  of  night,  to  pick 
me  and  my  people  out,  not  for  mercy,  but  for  de¬ 
struction!  It  being  so,  the  committee  must  bear 
with  me  while  I  labor  to  arrest  the  evil  which  now 
impends  over  the  people  I  represent. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  advocates  of  high¬ 
er  postage  on  all  mailable  matter  going  to  or  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Pacific  by  v/ay  of  the  Isthmus,  are, 
1st.  The  cost  of  transportation  across  the  Isthmus; 
2d.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the  lines  from 
New  York  to  Chagresand  from  Panama  to  Oregon; 
3d.  The  great  distance  the  mailable  matter  has  to  be 
carried;  and,  4Lh.  That  unlessthepostageishigh- 
er  on  matter  by  that  route,  the  proceeds  of  revenue 
will  not  pay  the  expense  of  the  route.  These  rea¬ 
sons,!  believe,  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  form, 

J amplified,  the  argument  in  support  of  the 
ection  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Potter.]  None  of  these  reasons  I  hold  to 
)d,  and  if  I  am  able  to  make  it  so  appear,  I 
expect  to  receive,  as  I  desire  to  receive,  the  j 
on  of  the  amendment  by  the  judgment  and 
if  the  committee.  ! 

The  first  reason  assigned  is  the  expense  of  trans¬ 
portation  across  the  Isthmus.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Potter]  says  that  he  has  a  list  of 
expense  of  transportation  of  mails  across  the  Isth¬ 
mus,  paid  to  the  Government  of  New  Granada, 
which  amounts  to  ^5,050,  and  that  every  pound 
of  mailable  matter  transported  over  tie  Isthmus  | 
costs  our  Government  twenty-one  and  sev¬ 
enty-one  hundredths  of  a  cent.  if  ‘^id  not 

you,  at  the  same  time,  either  the  mi  unt  tof  rev- 
'i  ue  accruing  on  that  matter  which  had  xiost  our 
jrovernment  j^5,050  to  transport  over  the  Isthmus, 
nor  the  amount  of  mailable  matter — particularly 
of  letters — ^with  its  acruing  revenue,  per  hundred 
pounds.  I  hold  in,  my  hand,  sir,  an  officuil  state¬ 
ment  from  J.  W.  Parrelly,  Esq.,  Auditor  of  the 
Post  Office  Dejiartment,  a  very  significant  state¬ 
ment,  too,  on  this  head.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Postages  which  have  accrued  on  the  New  York  and  Cha- 
j  I  gres  lines  from  December  1, 1848  to  September  3, 1850. 

From  December  i,  1848,  to  Septembers,  1850: 

u  Mails  sent . ,'f223,890  96 

Mails  received .  178,699  67 

- ^402,590  63 

Prepaid .  69,749  04 

Unpaid . . 332,841  59 

-  402,590  63 

Or  as  follows: 

From  Dec.  1, 1848,  to  J une  30, 1849 : 

Mails  received .  6,727  89 

Mails  sent .  16,907  14 

- —  23,635  03 

Prepaid. . .  5,243  39 

Unpaid...... .  18,39164 

-  23,635  03 

From  July  1, 1849,  to  June  30,  1850  : 

Mails  received .  109,263  26 

Mails  sent. .  140,005  64 

-  249,268  90 

Prepaid .  37,083  05 

Unpaid.. .  212,185  85 

_  249  268  90 

From  July  1, 1850,  to  Sept.  30, 185(f : 

Mails  received.; .  54,630  57 

Mails  sent .  75,056  13 

-  129,686  70 

Prepaid..... . 41,650  14 

Unpaid . 88,036  56 

-  129,686  70 


By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  one  year  and  nine 
months,  the  accrued  postage  on  this  route  amounted 
to  ^402,590  63.  If  from  this  sum  you  deduct  the 
expenses  of  transportation  across  the  Isthmus, 
you  will  have  left  $397,540  63  as  the  net  revenue 
on  that  mailable  matter  which  had  cost  $5,050 
for  transportation  over  the  Isthmus.  And  while 
6n  this  exhibit,  it  may  be  profitable  to  notice  the 
rapid  increase  of  business  on  this  line  since  it  went 
into  operation ,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things, 
of  showing  what  it  will  do  hereafter.  From  De¬ 
cember  1,  1848,  to  June  20,  1849 — over  six  months 
and  a  half — the  accrued  postage  amounted  to  less 
than  $24,000.  For  the  year  next  succeeding  June, 
1849,  the  accrued  postage  amounted  to  nearly 
$250,000.  By  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  propor¬ 
tionately,  there  was  over  five  times  the  amount  of 
mail  business  done  on  this  route  the  second  year 
that  there  was  the  first.  But,  during  the  next 
three  months  subsequent  to  June  .30,  1850,  the 
accrued  postage  amounted  to  $129,686  70.  And  I 
see  by  a  statement  lately  made  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  taken,  of  course,  from  the  books  of  the 
New  York  post  office,  that,  for  the  quarter  end¬ 
ing  on  the  31st  December,  1850,  there  were  sent 
from  the  New  York  post  office  alone  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  127,048  letters,  and  received  at  the  same  office 
from  the  Pacific,  123,919  letters.  The  postage  on 
these  alone,  at  present  rates,  would  amount  to 
$100,386  80.  This  includes  none  of  the  papers, 
and  other  mailable  matter,  nor  does  it  include  any 
part  of  the  mailable  matter  sent  from,  or  received 
at,  the  post  office  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  or  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Reckoning  the  whole  postage  on  matter  received 
at  and  sent  from  all  four  of  these  offices,  for  the 
quarter  stated  above,  and  I  question  whether  it 
would  fall  much  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  But  supposing  the  next  nine  months  sub¬ 
sequent  to  September,  1850,  should  witness  no 
increase  on  the  business  of  the  three  preceding 
months,  the  accruing  postage  on  this  line,  or  route, 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1851,  would  amount 
to  $518,746  80.  There  is  more  probability  that.it 
would  reach  a  million.  These  facts  and  calcula¬ 
tions  set  forth,  in  a  strong  light,  the  rapid  increase 
of  business  on  this  route,  and  they  prove  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  the  reflecting  mind,  that  of  all  mail  routes 
in  the  United  States,  this  is  to  become  the  most  gi¬ 
gantic,  and  will  continue  so  till  the  great  national 
road  shall  span  the  Republic  inland.  And  if  you 
reduce  the  rates  to  three  cents,  but  a  few  years 
will  elapse  before  the  revenue  of  the  route  will,  in 
my  judgment,  pay  the  whole  expense  of  keeping 
it  in  operation. 

But  now  as  to  the  amount  of  mailable  matter 
per  hundred  pounds,  each  pound  of  which  is  said 
to  cost  the  Government  over  twenty-one  cents  for 
transportation.  I  find  upon  experiment  that  it 
takes  at  least  thirty-five  single  letters  in  envelops 
to  weigh  a  pound,  or  eighteen  large  newspapers. 
On  an  average,  I  think  it  would  take  at  least 
twenty  newspapers  to  the  pound;  one  hundred 
pounds,  therefore  would  contain  thirty-five  hun¬ 
dred  letters,  or  two  thousand  newspapers.  At 
the  present  rate,  the  postage  on  these  letters  would 
amount  to  $1,400,  and  on  these  papers,  if  transient, 
to  $60.  Deduct  from  these  several  sums  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  you  have  the  net  postage. 
But  reckoning  the  postage  on  these  letters  and 
papers  as  proposeu  to  be  established  by  this 
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amendment,  and  the  postage  on  each  hundred 
weight  of  letters  would  be  §420,  and  on  each  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  papers,  estimated  as  above,  §60. 
Every  family  upon  the  Pacific  may  desire  to  take 
one  or  more  newspapers  from  the  Atlantic;  but  if 
they  should  take  but  one  apiece,  this  amendment 
will  take  from  them  for  each  paper,  §1  56  cents 
per  annum.  Reckoning  one  hundred  thousand 
families  on  the  Pacific — a  number  which  a  few 
years  will  witness — this  amendment  would  take 
from  that  coast  for  postage  on  newspapers  alone, 
providing  that  number  of  papers  is  taken,  which 
IS  by  no  means  improbable,  §156,000  per  annum. 
On  the  supposition  I  maike,  even  if  the  bill  pass 
in  its  present  shape,  it  wmuld  take  §52,000  per  an¬ 
num.  Should  this  amendment  be  rejected,  and 
tlie  bill  pass  as  it  is,  the  amount  of  postage  on  one 
hundred  pounds  of  letters  would  be  $105,  and  on 
one  hundred  pounds  of  papers  $20.  In  this  case, 
admitting  the  gentleman’s  statement  as  to  the 
cost  of  tran.sportation  to  be  true,  the  cost  of  trans- 
ortation  of  newspapers  would  exceed  the  postage 
y  only  §1  71  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  but  the 
postage  on  letters  would  exceed  the  expense  of 
transportation  by  ^83  29  cents  per  hundred  pounds; 
and  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that,  reduce  the  rates  of 
postage  even  as  low  as  now  provided  for  in  the 
bill,  its  operation  will  be  to  draw  away  our  cur¬ 
rency,  and  produce  a  pressure  in  our  money  rnar- 
"^et;  for  every  cent  which  is  paid  by  us  in  this  way, 
except  the  pittance  to  postmasters,  will  be  with 
drawn  from  our  midst,  to  circulate  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  Were  our  coast  contiguous  to  this  by  a 
connected  chain  of  States  and  commerce  from  hand 
to  hand,  this  money  might  in  part  return  through 
the  channels  of  ordinary  circulation:  but  now, 
when  it  is  paid  by  us,  it  goes,  never,  or  if  ever,  but 
slowly,  to  return.  Hence,  a  very  essential  reason 
with  me,  in  struggling  for  this  low  postage,  is,  to 
contract  to  the  minimum  rate  this  drain  on  our 
specie,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding,  as  much  as 
possible,  against  those  revulsions  arising  from 
a  country  being  drained  of  money,  which  I  fore¬ 
see  may  some  day  visit  us  on  the  Pacific.  When 
it  does  come,  as  come  it  will,  if  not  prevented  in 
time,  it  will  be  one  of  those  earthquake-convul¬ 
sions  which  will  shake  dowm  as  sand  hills  the 
strongest  monuments  of  trade. 

Suppose  this  to  be  the  case  on  newspapers,  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  exceeds  slightly  the 
amount  of  postage  chargeable  on  them,  it  would 
then  be  no  more  than  right  for  the  Government  to 
nrieet  this  very  trifling  expense  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  a  new  country,  and  scattering  light  and  in¬ 
formation  among  the  pioneers  of  that  coast.  It 
may  well  be  said  to  be  a  deed  due  from  the  parent 
to  the  children;  and  certainly  no  one  will  say  the 
Government  ought,  for  a  moment,  to  think  of 
raising  a  revenue  on  the  intellectual  food  of  her 
colonies. 

But  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  the  correctness  of 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  as  to  the  expense 
of  transportation.  He  did  not  tell  us,  specifically, 
how  it  accrued,  but  left  us  to  infer  it  accrued  by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  stipulation  with  New  Granada. 
Suppose  pur  Governnient  did  make  a  foolish 
treaty,  as,  in  my  opinion,  she  .surely  did,  when 
she  made  that  treaty,  even  if  construed  as  favor¬ 
ably  as  possible  in  our  favor,  that  does  not  make 
it  right  for  her  to  make  herself  whole  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  very  .small  portion  of  her  people.  That 


doctrine  v.ull  never  do.  If  you  have  bee;,  aken  in, 
do  not  strive  to  wring  from  us  money  ^-iiough  to 
supply  the  deficit.  Look  out  .sharper  next  ume. 
But  I  said,  sir,  that  I  do  not  accede  to  tl  •  <  rrect- 
ness  of  the  gentleman’s  statement  as  .  »  7  '  cost 
of  transportation. 

The  treaty  with  the  Government  of  >  -w  Gra¬ 
nada,  concerning  this  and  other  matters, '  '  con¬ 

cluded  and  signed  at  Bogata,  in  that  Go\  ir  viont, 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1844,  and  raafied  at  that 
place  on  the  20th  of  December,  1844,  to  co-  tinue 
in  force  for  eight  years  from  the  date  of  ^^lifica- 
lion,  and  from  the  expiration  of  that  hme,  for 
subsequent  terms  of  four  years  each,  “  until  one 
of  the  two  Governments  slutll  srive  the  ^-tr  er  six 
months’  notice  of  its  wish  that  the  .same  sna’.l 
terminate.”  That  part  of  it  pertaining  to  the  .sub¬ 
ject  now  under  consideration  is  coiitained  lii  the 
first  article,  and  is  in  these  words: 

“The  packet  vessels  of  war  “Los  hiiques  de  raerra 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  correos  de  la  Rcpublica  de  los 
States  will  disembark  at  Cha-  Estados  Unidos  de=e'”y\^f-v 
gres  or  Porto-bello  the  sealed  rdn  en  Charges  o  e;  P 
bag  or  packet  which  may  belo  la  balija  6  paquete 
contain  the  letters  and  news-  rado  quo  contcnga  las  cor- 
papers,  destined  to  cross  the  respondencias  e  'mpreso* 

,  Istliinus  of  Panama,  which  destinados  a  atravc'-ir  el 
said  bag  or  packet  shall  be  r.stmo  de  Panama :  la  ciial 
delivered  to  the  postmaster,  balija  6  paquete  .'era  4  entre- 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these  gada  al  rcspectivo  Adminis- 
places,  by  whom  it  shall  be  trador  de  corrcos  y  cirijida 
forwarded  to  Panama,  for  the  por  el  a  Panama,  .iediante 
consideration  of  thirty  dollars  la  imlemnizacion  .de  ‘reinta 
for  each  trip — pro\ided  the  peso  fiiertps  }»or  -ada  tiaje, 
weight  of  the  bag  or  packet  siempre  que  cl  peso  de  la 
should  not  exceed  one  him-  balijao  paquete  no  e.xccdiere 
dred  pounjlV  and  in  the  pro-  de  cien  libras,  y  en  la  propor- 
portiono  '  .^Ive  dollars  more  cion  de  doce  peso?  fuertes 
for  each'^^'i.Vedins  hundred  mas  por  cada  cien  libras  de 
sum  shall  be  exceso,  que  se  pagaran  aim 
pai  excess  should  cuando  el  exces-o  del  peso  ua 

not  ^  /s.  yj  one  hundred  llegare  a  cien  libras. 
pount  S  ^ 

It  ^een  by  this  that  our  Governmenf  is 

to  pa>  'pw  Granada  $30  for  the  first  hundted 
weight’^l^f-'M  §12  for  each  subsequent  hundre 
weight,  taken  across  at  t  je  same  trip,  or  rathei 
landed  by  a  mail  steamer  ;it  the  same  time.  Prima 
facie,  therefore,  the  gentleman  is  evidently  wrong. 

I  am  aware,  and  1  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
it,  that  there  has  been,  and  now  exists,  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  between  the  two  Governments,  growing 
out  of  an  evident  w'ant  of  good  faith,  as  I  think, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  New  Granada, 
and  her  desire  to  pilfer,  if  she  can,  without  being 
rebuked.  In  the  first  place,  she  contends  that  she 
ought  not  to  allow  our  Government  but  eighty 
cents  for  a  dollar,  reckoning  om-  dollar  to  be  worth 
only  eight  New  Granadian  rims,  or  eighty  cents. 
Our  tvijislation  of  that  treaty  evidently  shows  how 
our  Government  construed  it;  and  that  is,  that  we 
were  to  pay  thirty  American  dollars  for  the  first 
hundred,  and  twelve  for  each  additional  hundred 
landed  by  a  mail  steamer  at  the  same  time.  I  find, 
upon  consulting  the  books,  that  “peso/ucnV' 
means  a  kard  dollar,  and  that  “pf.so  Hncillo''  raeeais 
a  cxirreyit  dollar.  Yet  the  Government  of  New 
Granada  contends,  I  am  infonned,  that  our  ■  ollar 
is  worth  only  eighty  cents,  or  is  current  for  only 
that  sum.  But  if  current  dollars  had  beer*  meant 
by  the  treaty,  the  appropriate  language  would 
have  been  used.  But  I  shall  not  undertake  here  to 
discuss  the  precise  meaning  of  th.e  treaty,  or  of 
the  words  in  question,  though  I  believe  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  contends  that  the  American  dollar  should 
be  taken  for  ten  rials,  or  one  hundred  cents.  But 
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even  if  we  yield  this  pretension  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  New  Grenada,  the  |30  would  only  be 
raised  to  ^37  50,  and  the  |il2  to  ^15,  so  that,pnma 
facie,  the  gentleman  would  be  incorrect  in  this  case 
also. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  dispute,  which 
arises  in  this  way:  The  Government  of  New  Gra¬ 
nada  calls  each  bag,  however  small,  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  reckons  it  at  300  rials;  and  if  the  bag 
weighs  one  hundred  and  one  pounds,  they  reckon 
thirty  of  their  dollars,  or  300  rials,  for  the  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  twelve  of  their  dollars  or 
120  rials  for  the  one  pound;  which  may  be  illus¬ 


trated  in  this  way: 

1  bag  of  30  pounds . 300  rials.- 

1  ‘‘  101  “  420  “ 

1  “  1  “  300  “ 

1  ‘‘  75  “  .300  “ 

1  •  “  7  “  300  “ 

1  “  150  “  420  “ 


6  364  2,040  “ 


Now,  the  government  of  New  Graiiada  has  the 
impudence  and  bad  faith  to  pretend  to  claim  2,040 
rials,  or  255  of  our  dollars,  for  transporting  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  across  the  Isthmus. 
But  neither  this  mode  of  reckoning  the  weight,  or, 

I  believe,  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  dollar,  is 
acceded  to  by  our  Government,  the  mode  of  reck¬ 
oning  weight  being  unequivocally  denied;  but,  in 
the  language  of  an  officer  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  “  agreeably  to  an  understanding  between  the 
Consul  at  Panama  and  the  Panama  (IM^w  Grana¬ 
dian)  authorities,  the  Consul  pays  for  the 

first  hundred  pounds,  and  120  rials^  suc¬ 

ceeding  hundred  pounds  or  fraction 
pounas,' which  would  amount  to  66(hVg^'.tT,r.nree 
VvuV'ired  and  sixty-four  pounds,  ar  ^el^c^onds 
\c/  the  remaining  1,380  rials,  to  be  here- 

-oter  betwixi  the  two  Governments’\,^^t  nere  is 
jiot  even  a  plausibU  p  'etence  for  re;C^oning  the 
weight  in  this  wayl  ai,;'.  therefore  I  presume  our 
Government  will  piy,  md  pay  only,  pO  (Ameri¬ 
can)  for  the  first  hundred,  and  ^12  (i.merican)  for 
each  subsequent  hundret ,  or  fractiona  part  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  by  actually  oyacting  the  weight  of  all 
the  bags  in  a  lump.  Now,  reckoning  each  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  at  ^12,^011  raisnim  the  shape  of  post¬ 
ages  on  everyone  hundred  pounds  of  letters,  at 
the  rates  now  in  the  bill,  afti-r,  paying  the  trans¬ 
portation,  ^93,  and  on  each  one  hundred  pounds 
of  papers  ^6;  and  should  we  grant  the  pretension 
urged  by  New  G*'anada,  and  admit  that“fremta 
/jeso /iterfes”  does  mean  current  in  New  Grana¬ 
da,  that  our  dollar  is  wotih  but  eighty  <tt‘>vts,  or 
eight  rials,  then  the  revenue  on  papers  would  ex¬ 
ceed  the  expenses  of  transportation  by  five  dol¬ 
lars  per  hundred  pounds.  Moreover,  the  treaty 
has  now  less  than  two  years  to  run,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  if  the  pi*oper  notice  is  given,  as  it  most 
assuredly  should  be  given,  a  treaty  vastly  more 
favorable  can  be  made,  or  an  arrangement  with 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  by  which  our 
Government  will  not  have  to  expend  one  half  the 
money  it  now  does  to  procure  its  mail  transport¬ 
ation.  This  will  be  the  case,  unless  Great  Britain  ' 
is  a.llowed,  as  she  has  been  allowed,  with  shame 
be  it  said,  for  the  last  two  years,  to  control  matters 
in  Centra!  America.  Hence,  the  present  rates  of 
expense  for  transportation  across  the  Isthmus  will 
•soon  be  reduced.  From  this  view  of  the  case,  I 


think  I  am  authorized  to  say,  that  the  argument 
in  favor  of  the  amendment,  based  on  the  cost  of 
transportation  across  the  Isthmus,  falls  to  the 
groujrd,  and  is  not  entitled  to  weight. 

The  next  argument  presented,  is  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  line  from  New  York  to  Chagres, 
and  from  Panama  to  Oregon.  I  am  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  expense  of  these  lines  is  very  large, 
it  being  ^290,000  for  the  line  from  New  York 
to  Chagres,  and  ^99,000  from  Panama  to 
Oregon,  or  ^489,000  for  the  whole  route.  But 
on  another  occasion,  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  manifest  impropriety  of  con¬ 
sidering  these  lines  as  established,  or  now  main¬ 
tained,  exclusively  for  our  benefit  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  to  the  consequent  injustice  of  taxing 
our  correspondence,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  sum 
total  of  the  expense.  I  then  showed  that  these 
lines,  aside  from  communicating  with  the  whole 
southern  line  of  our  possessions  on  the  Atlantic, 
communicated  directly  with  the  possessions  of 
four  foreign  nations,  and  indirectly  with  one  half 
of  the  business  world.  Hence,  the  injustice  of 
making  the  correspondence  with  your  weak,  a!nd, 
as  yet,  small  population  on  the  Pacific,  pay  the 
expense  of  this  gigantic  mail  line,  which  bears 
your  glory  and  your  commerce  to  half  the  globe, 
and  causes  your  name  to  be  revered  by  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  is  too  palpable  to  admit  of  doubt. 

But  admitting  that  this  line  is  maintained  solely 
for  our  benefit,  and  that  the  nation  derives  no  ad¬ 
vantage  from  it  but  that  growing  out  of  a  com¬ 
munication  with  her  possessions  on  the  Pacific; 
then,  upon  a  just  consideration,  the  argument 
wholly  tails  to  substantiate  the  point  for  which  it 
is  intended.  To  tax  us,  or  to  tax  our  correspond¬ 
ence  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  meet  this  expense, 
would  be  a  total  violation  of  the  long-established 
policy  of  the  Government,  a  departure  from  its 
present  usage,  and  an  invidious  discrimination 
against  us,  nowhere,  and  at  no  time,  practiced 
on  this  side  against  a  single  State  or  Territory  of 
the  Union.  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  there  are 
numerous  routes  in  the  United  States,  whose  ex¬ 
pense  is  not  met  by  the  postage  on  the  mail  matter 
carried  over  them;  and  that  there  are  numerous 
States,  the  proceeds  of  whose  postal  revenue  does 
not  pay  the  expense  of  their  mail  routes. 

I  have  applied  to  the  Department  for  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  routes,  and  what  routes  do  not  pay 
themselves,  but  the  information  could  hot  be  had 
without  much  labor.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  the  number  of  routes,  out  of  the  six  or  seven 
thousand  in  the  United  States,  amounts  to  several 
hundred,  and  may  reach  more  than  a  thousand. 

This  state  of  things  was  foreseen  at  an  early 
day;  and  as  long  ago  as  Mnrch  3d,  1825,  it  was 
provided  for  by  law  in  these  words: 

“  That  all  post  routes  which  hereafter,  within  the  term 
of  three  successive  years,  fail  to  yield  one  fourth  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  incident  to  its  establishment,  shall  be  discontinued 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  unless  in  cases  where  it  may  be 
necessary  as  a  connection  or  continuance  of  a  route  or 
routes :  Provided,  also,  That  this  section  shall  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  deprive  the  scatdf  justice  in  each  county  of 
ojie  mail  going  to  and  from  said  town.” 

And  this  provision  has  continued  in  force  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  and  is  now  in  force.  It 
proves  that  the  Government  has  not  heretofore, 
and  that  it  does  not  even  now,  act  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  every  mail  route  shall  sustain  itself. 
And  if  we  extend  our  inquiry,  we  shall  further  see 
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that  the  Government  has  not  gone  on  the  princi¬ 
ple,  that  each  State  or  Territory  shall  pay,  in  post¬ 
age  revenue,  what  is  expended  for  carrying  the 
mails  within  its  borders.  The  following  exhibit 
will  show  what  I  mean: 

Statement  of  the  net  revenue  arising  from  letter  postages, 
newsjiapers,  4'c.,  and  the  amount  credited  contractors  for 
the  transportation  of  the  mails  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1850. 

States  and  Territories.  Revenue.  Transportation. 

Maine . $79,978  29  $42,087  27 

New  Hampshire .  55,684  11  27,329  13 

Vermont .  52,491  26  42,507  83 

Massachusetts . 316,490  71  117,388  93 

Rhode  Island .  36,010  77  12,212  40 

Connecticut .  95,989  99  55,048  00 

New  York . 786,532  40  297,226  29 

New  Jersey .  58,214  40  56,921  95 

Pennsylvania . 366,351  78  144,672  57 

Delaware  .  11,811  49  8,577  00 

Maryland . . 108,056  25  133,598  81 

District  of  Columbia .  12,508  10 

Virginia . 124,740  85  165,462  81 

North  Carolina .  41.160  81  151,539  11 

South  Carolina . .  65,107  39  110,981  19 

•Georgia .  90,280  22  142,432  32 

Florida .  13,264  13  29,246  04 

Ohio . 250,410  62  134,984  98 

Michigan .  47,686  35  63,148  69 

Indiana .  71,726  57  55,901  96 

Illinois .  86,434  28  109,054  49 

Wisconsin .  49,756  88  24,243  90 

Iowa .  18,369  15  16,088  96 

Missouri .  68,697  91  49,411  82 

Kentucky .  71,785  54  68,508  42 

Tennessee .  53,823  66  62,054  80 

Alabama .  63,444  50  146,641  44 

Mississippi .  48,720  55  71,205  86 

Arkansas .  13,179  83  *  49,745  21 

Louisiana . 101,226  86  40,750  36 

Texas .  21,636  05  65,579  57 

Oregon .  654  68 

California .  91,379  89 

Minnesota .  ‘902  05 

Total  for  the  year. .  .$3,374,508  32  $-2,494,552  09 

It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  while  there  are  a 
large  number  of  States  paying  more  revenue  in 
postage  than  the  expense  of  transportation  on  the 
several  routes  within  them,  there  are  also  a  large 
number  whose  expense  of  transportation  exceeds 
their  revenue.  Throwing  off  the  odd  dollars  and 
cents,  it  will  be  perceived,  from  this  exhibit,  that 
the  receipts  from  postage  in  Maine  exceed  the  cost 

of  transportation . $37,000 

New  Hampshire . . .  28,000 

Vermont . 10,000 

Massachusetts . 199,000 

Rhode  Island .  24,000 

Connecticut .  40,000 

New  York . 489,000 

New  Jersey,  about .  2,000 

Pennsylvania . 222,000 

Delaware .  3,000 

Ohio . 116,000 

Indiana . 16,000 

Wisconsin .  25,000 

Iowa .  2,000 

Missouri .  19,000 

Kentucky .  3,000 

Louisiana . 61,000 

AVhile  in  Maryland  the  expense  of  transportation 

■exceeds  the  revenue . $25,000 

Virginia .  41,000 

North  Carolina . 110,000 

South  CaroUna . 45,000 

Georgia . 52,000 

Florida . 16,000 


Michigan .  16,000 

Illinois . 23,000 

Tennessee . 9,000 

Alabama . v .  83,000 

Mississippi . 23,000 

Arkansas . 36,000 

Texas . ! .  44,000 

Setting  aside  California,  the  Territories,  and  this 
District,  there  are,  of  the  thirty  remaining  States, 
seventeen  whose  revenue  exceeds  thecostof  irans- 
portation,  while  there  are  thirteen  whose  cost  of 
transportation  exceeds  their  revenue;  and  this  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  acted  upon  from  the  organization  of 
this  Government  till  now.  It  is  a  principle  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  genius  of  our  union  of  States,  each 
giving  and  receiving  in  some  things  less  and  some 
more;  but  upon  the  whole  in  such  a  measure,  it 
is  contemplated,  as  to  make  the  reciprocity  equal. 
It  appears,  then,  from  these  facts,  that  it  never  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Government  that  every 
mail  route  shall  pay  its  expenses,  or  that  the  post¬ 
age  revenue  of  every  State  shall  equal  the  expensje 
of  transporting  the  mail  either  to  it,  or  within  it, 
much  less  both  together.  For  the  Government  to 
do  it,  or  seek  to  do  it  in  this  case,  would  be  uti- 
usiial,  and,  on  the  ground  everywhere  recognized, 
that  its  blessings  should  fall  alike  upon  all  its  citi¬ 
zens,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
just.  This  position,,  therefore,  in  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  section  proposed,  that  it  is  called  for, 
and  hence  justified,  on  the  score  of  expense  of 
transportation,  tutns  .out  to  be  absolutely  wrong, 
even  in  theor,y,  and  more  conclusively  so  when 
considered,  ■  h  relatioii  to  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ime^^  J*^-Wng  thuA^?^rong,  it  must  be  !v^‘^aside 
^^%©ht  to  gu^le  your  votes,  gentlemen  of 
'  the 'proposition  now  p&ndjig- 

But  from  the  Consideration  we  have 

concludec  t  ere  are  other  important  reasons  whj[ 
our  correspoijidence  should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  the 
entire  expensse  of  the^j^^hies.  One  of  them  ha^^ 
been  partiall  V"  glanced  gj  F  diat  bofli  lines  are  c\iy 
semi-domestip,  both  beij^i  semi-foreign.  Now,^ 
have  other  oc(ean  steanx  mes  communicating  w 
foreign  nationjs.  The-!  pc  lage  on  mailable  mat 
of  none  of  tnem  me^'^ts  tje  expense  of  mail  pa 


ernme 
as 

the  cv 


Yet  it  is  not  ^1)  tax  letters,  cfec.,  on  thes 

routes  high  \vf‘^  ^  Simpl] 

because  the  ,,„|on  of  the  mail  is  not  the 

dv  cllllwicvfU 
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only  benefit  d  ■’^tfrom  the  jines — a  part  of 

their  object  being  to  propiote  and  enlarge  our  com¬ 
merce.  Precisely  the  sEU.ne  thing  exists  in  the  case 
of  these  two  lines,  and  for  precisely  the  same  rea¬ 
sons,  among  others  before  and  hereafter  named, 
the  pbiv^e  on  these  routes  should  not  be  taken  out 
of  the  usual  course. 

Butin  the  States  this  side  the  mountains,  there 
is  a  continuity  of  States  and  people;  and  there  are 
great  mail  tracks  running  through  one  State,  and 
connected  with  similar  ones  in  another  State,  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  thirty.  Some  sections  of 
these  tracks  may  not  pay,  while  others  more  than 
pay — the  deficit  in  one  case  being  made  up  by  the 
surplus  in  the  other.  But,  in  the  case  of  these 
two  lines,  there  is  a  grand  route  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  Union.  The  great  proportion  of  its 
intermediate  length  is  out  of  the  country',  with 
nothing  like  intermediate  States  to  pay  their  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  expense  Hence,  this  is  the  very 
best  reason  in  the  world,  even  if  it  were  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Government  to  require  each  route  to 


pay  its  expense,  for  taking  Ais  route  out  of  the 
operations  of  the  general  rule.  It  is  not  fair  to 
say,  as  some  gentlemen  do,  that  because  people 
this  side  of  the  mountains'' have  to  pay  the  same 
postage  as  we  on  that,  on  mailable  matter  carried 
over  this  route,  that  therefore  it  operates  on  both 
sections  of  the  country  a^lke.  Whatever  operates 
as  an  embarrassment  to  correspondence  on  this 
route,  operates  almost  exclusively  against  us  on 
that  side,  because  we  are  dependent  on  you,  and 
not  you  on  us.  We  are  to  derive  almost  the  ex¬ 
clusive  benefit  from  the  correspondence;  and  if 
you  have  to  pay  high  postage  you  will  not  write, 
lor  the  reason  that  your  letter  will  produce  a  re¬ 
turn,  and  a  consequent  draft  on  your  own  purse. 
So  it  will  be  with  us— the  money  in  both  cases 
being  taken  from  our  coast,  and  brought  to  thi«. 
1  cannot  contemplate  it,  sir,  without  alarm.  This 
is  to  us  a  question  of  bread,  not  cereal,  but  intel¬ 


lectual  bread:  and  in  God’s  name,  do  not  take  it 


from  us,  whi^e  we  are  yet  weak  and  need  nourish- 
m^rit  and  strength.  Now,  if  ever,  is  your  time  to 
tee  liberal.  Throw  over  this  cord  of  intercommuni- 
^ cation ,  and  fasten  it  on  the  Pacific,  a  ligament  which 
no  sudden  convulsion  can  snap,  nor  the  corroding 
tooth  of  time  gnaw  or  weaken ;  but  which ,  with 
the  lapse  of  years,  will  grow  larger  and  stronger, 
contracting  and  drawing  uslogether  into  one  com¬ 
mon  brotherhood,  the  united  people  of  a  great 
and  united  nation.  Let  this  artery  of  thought 
and  sociaLlife,  ^  steiud  ’  :  / e  in  your  own  hearts, 


be  fasti 
brethn 


d  there,  in  the  hearts  of  your  Pacific 
and  let  there  be  no  rnnatural  obstruc- ' 
its  healthy  and  free  pulsations;  transmit- ; 
elernent  of  life  and  I'eidth  re#'*  the  centre  | 
xt*eit}^  parts  of  tlw* /-'*’* we 
Union.  L  k  ihis  and 


nor  fanalttif  ,  nor  ■' 


nor 


P^^ingshign,  uor  things  h'  v,  shall  eer  ®aniake  the  i 
.  marmony  of  :  e  Republic.'  east  and  I  could  j 

"keep  o.n  enur^  ■.  •atingnift'^  valid  objrections  against  i 
'  ’  •  -1  -  j  e’-atton  .."or  the  adop- 1 

nty  has  been  said,  as  i 


varied  at  all  from  this  course,  it  has  been  in  favor 
of  the  new  and  weak  portions  of  the  country  for 
special  reasons— never  as  against  them  and  in  favor 
of  the  stronger,  and  especially  without  urgent 
reasons.  Some  gentlemen  say  this  is  such  an 
extreme  case,  as  to  distance,  that  it  may  be  justi¬ 
fied,  and  is  called  for.  What  is  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  Astoria,  Oregon.^  Not  seven  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  Here,  in  the  cis-montane  States,  it  is 
proposed  to  charge  the  same  for  ten  miles  as  for 
three  thousand;  and  is  not  the  discrepancy  greater 
between  ten  miles,  or  even  one,  and  three  thousand 
than  between  three  thousand  and  seven  thousand, 
or  three  and  seven?  Yet,  sir,  the  decision  of  the 
committee,  as  now  exhibited  in  the  bill,  makes  this 
startling  reply  to  such  an  argument.  Turn  the 
matter  over  as  you  please,  yet  bearing  in  mind 
that  you  have  determined  on  uniformity  in  all 
other  cases,  your  argument  in  favor  of  imposing 
upon  your  trans-montane  States  and  Territories,, 
a  higher  postage,  based  on  distance,  dwindles  down 
to  an  absurdity,  and  holds  the  same  rank  as  the 
two  wliich  I  have  previously  considered. 

The  last  point  to  be  considered  is  the  argument  , 
that  unless  the  postage  is  higher  on  mailable  mat¬ 
ter  by;jEhe  Isthmus  route  than  on  any  other  rout-e 
in  thft.' United  States,  the  revenues  arising  from 
ppstagb  will  not  meet  the  expense  of  the  route. 
'Jlhat  part  of  this  position  based  on  the  idea  that 
:^ur  correspondence  should  be  taxed  high  enough 
’|to  pay  the  expense  of  the  route,  has  been  answered 
already.  The  other  part  resolves  itself  into  this, 
that  the  revenue  arising  from  postage  on  this 
route  at  three  cents  per  letter,  will  not  be  so  large 
as  it  would  at  twelve  cents,  and  hence,  that  twelve 
instead  of  three  should  be  adopted.  This  position 
I  propose  now  to  consider. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  operations  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  ten  years,  from 
1839  to  1849  inclusive: 
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tance,  has  c^vr.T.,.rT,wn  the  argument  founded  on  j 
distance;  for  you  ca.inot  jidead  distance  in  one  case  ■ 
and  disregard  it  ki  all  others,  unless  you  can  show  i 
a  special  reason  for  the  ext  option.  Thi^^i,^^p  spe-  ; 
cial  reasons — the  expense  v'c  transportatn^h  acros.s  i 
the  Isthmus,  and  the  expense  of  the  line,  have  ! 
both  failed.  You  now  propose,  as  the  bill  stands,  : 
and  as  it  will  undoubtedly  pass  the  House,  to  | 
carry  letters  from  Houlton,  in  Maine,  to  Santa  Fe,  i 
in  New  Mexico,  or  Salt  Lake  city,  in  Utah,  or  j 
from  Galveston,  in  Texas,  to  St.  Paul,  in  Min-  ; 
nesota,  for  three  cents  each,  and  papers  for  one  ’ 
cent.  Here  are  distances  of  three  or  four  thou-  ; 
sand  miles,  covered  by  numerous  and  expensive  ; 
routes;  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  taken 
into  the  account.  It  certainly  costs  vastly  more  : 
to  carry  .a  letter  three  thousand  miles  than  two,  i 
yet  you  charge  the  same.  We  have  a  right  to  in-  | 
sist  that  the  Government  shall  adhere  to  her  policy  j 
of  bestowing  her  blessings  alike  on  all.  If  she  has  ! 
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And  while  commenting  upon  this  exhibit,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pofst 
Office  and  Post  Roads,  makes  the  following  forci¬ 
ble  observations: 


“  It  is  seen  by  this  table  that  under  the  old  high  rates  of 
postage  in  1840,  the  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Post  Office  was  27,535,5.54— receipts  ,'f4,530,i^>5;. 


and  there  was  a  constant  diminution  of  letters  and  receipts 
from  postages,  down  to  1843,  when  the  number  of  letters 
had  run  down  to  24, 267, 55“2— revenue,  .f4, 295, 225  ;  leaving, 
in  1843,  an  actual  deficit  in  the  Department  of  $78,788 ;  and 
even  then,  as  now,  we  found  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Brown]  opposed  to  any  change;  using  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  then  as  now,  that  the  Department  would  be  bank¬ 
rupted  by  the  proposed  reduction.  The  gentleman  says 
he  has  been  disappointed  in  the  result.  I  am  .'^ure,  if  he 
lives,  and  the  present  proposed  reduction  takes  place,  be 
will  be  again  disappointed.  I  was  a  member  of  this  House 
in  1845,  when  the  reduction  was  made,  and  voted  for  it. 
That  gentleman  voted  against  it.  We  have  both  been  dis- 
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a(>f>ointod.  The  effect  upon  the  revenue  haa  been  more 
salutary  titan  any  of  us  anticipated. 

*•'  Before  this  reduction  in  1845,  the  old  rates  were^tw'enty- 
five  cents  on  the  single  letter  for  the  longest  distaiice,  and 
si.\  and  a  quarter  cents  for  the  shortest.  We  changed  it  to 
ten  and  five ;  and  under  the  operation  of  the  r>’ihiction  tlie 
number  of  letters  increased  from  24,%7,552  in  1843,80  that 
ia  1849  there  were  transported  over  62,000,000,  and  tiie  rev¬ 
enue  in  the  same  period  had  increased  from  $4,295,925  to 
$4,705,176,  and  in  1850  to  $5,552,971.”  ^ 

If  I  can  see  anything,  these  remarks  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  now  proposes  this  section,  form  a 
conclusive  argument,  when  carried  out,  against  his 
proposition.  The  very  train  of  thought  which  his 
remarks  awaken  exposes  to  full  view  the  fallacy -of 
the  position  I  am  now  considering,  to  wit:  that  a 
twelve-cents  postage  on  our  correspondence  will 
produte  more  than  one  of  three.  The  gentleman 
refers  to  the  old  rates  of  postage,  existing  previous 
to  the  modification  in  1845 — the  largest  rate  being 
twenty-five,  and  the  smallest  six  and  a  quarter 
cents,  while  tliere  were  two  intermediate  rates, 
eighteen  and  three  quarters  and  twelve  and  a  half 
cents.  What  reason  does  the  gentleman  as¬ 
sign  why  “there  was  a  constant  diminution  of 
letters  and  receipts  from  postage  downi  to  1843, 
when  the  number  of  letters  had  run  down  to 
■^4,267,552,”  and  this,  too,  vvhile  our  population 
and  business  were  increasing.^  The  whole  tend¬ 
ency  and  aim  of  Iris  argument  has  been  to  show 
that  this  diminution  of  matter  transmitted  through 
the  mail,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  revenue, 
arose  from  the  then  high  rates^of  postage.  Admit 
the  argument,  and  then  what  reason  does  he  give 
why  the  mail  matter  and  revenue  increased  after  the 
reduction  of  1845  ?  Of  course  he  could  mean  jio 
other  than  that  it  arose  by  reason  of  the  x 
rates  of  postage.  Reckoning  on  the  prinwfeJ^f 
the  extremes  of  the  rates  under  the  law  prr^fAs 
to  the  year  1845,  and  that  which  the  law  adopted 
in  that  year,  you  will  see  they' compare  as  thirty- 
one  and  a  quarTer  to  fifteen,  or  nearly  as  two 
to  one,  being  reduced  over  one  half  by  the  law 
of  1845.  But  you  will  perceive,  also,  that  the 
letters  sent  through  the  mail  in  1849  are  almost 
three  times  as  large  as  in  1843,  while  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  transportation  in  1849  only  exceeds 
that  of  1843  by  ^104, .336.  Now,  this  increase  of 
mailable  matter  evidently  arose  in  part  from  the 
reduction  of  postage  in  1845,  and  in  part  from  the 
increase  of  population  and  business  since  that’' 
time,  while  the  slight  difference  in  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation,  &c.,  between  the  years  1843  and  1849 
arose  from  the  diminishing  expense  of  transporta¬ 
tion  growing  out  of  the  rapidly-improving  state  of 
our  roads  and  conveyances.  This  must  be  evident, 
for  our  post  offices  have  increased  from  13,814,  'in 
1843,  to  over  19,000  at  thepx’esent  time,  while  our 
post  roads  have  been  increased  from  142,295  miles 
xn  1843  to  167,703  in  1849,  and  the  latter  suxn  has 
beeix  very  matex’ially  increased  during  the  past 
year.  Such  has  been  the  effect,  if  not  consequent 
Bipoxi  the  reduction  of  postage  in  1845,  certainly 
subsequent  to  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  whether  one  or  all  the  causes  I  have  enu- 
ixiex-ated,  it  is  argued,  and  I  think  justly,  that  a 
similar  result  will  follow  the  reduction  froxn  ten 
and  five  as  extremes  to  thx-ee.  The  sum  of  the 
two  extremes  in  the  other  case,  that  is,  the  extremes 
before  the  reduction  in  1845  and  the  extx’emes  after 
that  reduction,  compared  as  two  to  one  nearly;  in 
tkis  case  as  five  to  one.  If  the  result  shall  corre¬ 
spond,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it  This  is  contended  for. 


and  this  is  assigned  why  this  new  reduction  .should 
be  made.  I  desire  to  take  the  advocates  of  tliis 
theory  at  their  word,  and  I  mean  to  insist  that  they 
shall  stand  by  their  theory,  which  is,  that  the  lower 
x'ates  will  px'oduce  more  revenue  than  the  higher. 
This  being  true,  (and  they  are  estopped  from  de¬ 
nying,)  this  amendment  xs  presented  in  the  fixce 
and  eyes  of  their  own  theory,  and,  unless  they 
can  show  caixse  for  taking  this  route  out  of  the 
operations  of  the  general  rule,  the  gentleman  who 
offers  the  amendment,  and  the  gentlemen  who  vote 
for  it,  provxded  they  are  convex'ts  to  the  theory 
which  has  govexmed  the  committee  while  consid¬ 
ering  this  bill,  are  presented  in  the  awkward  posi¬ 
tion  of  seeking  to  consummate  a  measure  which, 
by  their  own  theory,  would  be  ruin  on  the  reve¬ 
nue  which  they  px'ofess  to  seek  to  protect.  And 
tlxe  only  question  rexiiaining  to  consider  is.  Is  there 
any  special  reason  for  the  exception } 

I  have  heax'd  none,  except  what  I  have  coixsid- 
ered,  and  this  additional  one,  that  high  postage  in 
this  case  would  not  have  the  usixal  effect,  because 
it  is  said  we  on  the  Pacific  shall  correspond  with 
<mr  fx’iends  this  side  of  the  mountains  anyhow  ! 

you  seek  to  justify  your  course  upon  our  xieces- 
eitxes — if  you  propose  to  px’ofit  by  our  xnisfortunes, 
and  to  tax  us  because,  fx-oxii  our  very  position,  we 
must  and  will  pay  it — let  it  be  openly  avowed, 
and  we  will  make  our  appeal  to  a  magnanimous 
people  for  redress.  I  need  only  to  mention  such 
au  idea,  to  draw  down  upon  it  the  consuming  fire 
of  an  indignant  and  just  people.  But,  if  you  deny 
this  to  be  the  reason — whxch  any  man  should 
blush  to  owxi — what  reason  can  be  assigned  ?  I 
-have  keard  none,  and  I  am  bold  to  say  none  can 
be. given  upon  which  an  American  statesman,  who 
believes  in  tlxe  theory  alluded  to,  would  dare  to 
risk  his  reputation. 

But,  Mr.  -Chairman,  it  is  not  true  that  we  would 
corre^ond  as  freely  with  twelve  cents  postage  on 
letters^  vre  should  with  only  thx*ee  cents,  nor 
that  w  should  take  papers  as  freely  at  three  cents 
postag#^'5n  each  as  we  should  with  but  one.  If  it 
xs  meaxi|, 4(liat  by  reasoxi  of  our  great  distance  fronx 
our  fri^^s,  and  having  no  other  means  of  inter- 
commwiication  thaxi  by  this  line,  that  therefore  we 
should  correspond,  without  regax'd  to  postage,  I 
reply,  that  the  same  reason  woixld  apply  to  all 
other  oorrjespondence  which  is  carried  on  over  long 
distances.  The  exnigx-ants  leave  the  old  States  and 
move  new  ones,  or  Tex-ritories,  leaviixg  their 

frl  The  xnail  is  their  usual,  and  may 

most  cases,  to  be  their  only  means  of 
c^^'^  with  them  freely.  Why  does  not 

thy-t.axne  laile  apply.’  Why  would  not  the  man 
j  in  Iowa,  or  Minnesota,  or  New  Mexico,  or  Utah, 

I  under  the  embargo  of  high  postage,  be  as  likely 
I  to  correspoxHi  any  how  with  his  friends  in  Maine, 

!  as  would  tlxe  man  iix  Oregon  and  California .’  No 
reason  why  Jse  would  rot  can  be  assigxied.  Hence 
I  if  we  adxnit  the  truth  of  the  declai'ation,  that  we  on 
the  Pacific  slix^juid  correspond  as  freely  with  high 
as  low  postagigiX^^^sreby  adopting  the  theory  that 
high  postage, ^es  xiot  operate  as  aix  embargo  to 
correspondence^  in  long  distances,  we  ixxxxst  o:’- 
mit,  also,  the  s^ie  would  be  true  in  all  long  dis- 
;  tances;  so  that,^^J^.proving  your  statement  true, 

'  you  demolish  -ytwic-j&wn  theory  which  you  have 
acted  upon  irf^t^  bill;  besides,  you  prove  your 
injustice,  your  j|;asdiality,  and  your  disregard  of 
the  true  policy, of  the  Government,  practiced  for 


over  seventy  years,  to  wit:  a  uniform  operation  of 
its  laws. 

But  I  repeat,  it  is  not  true;  and  to  make  it  so  ap¬ 
pear,  you  must  first  prove  that  there  is  no  end  to 
our  money,  and  that  it  is  without  value.  I  know 
it  is  not  true  of  my  people,  and  members  have 
told  me  that  it  is  not  true  of  theirs,  for  I,  as  they, 
have  known  individual  instances  where  corre¬ 
spondence  has  been  forborne  by  reason  of  the  high 
rates. of  postage  which  are  now  grinding  us  to  the 
very  earth  on  the  Pacific.  People  on  thatmde  are 
restrained  from,  writing  their  friends  on  this  side, 
and  vice  versa.  But  if  you  reject  this  amendment, 
and  pass  the  bill  as  it  is,  with  three  cents  on  our  let¬ 
ters,  and  one  on  our  papers,  you  may  expect  to 
receive  vastly  more  money  within  the  next  five 
years,  paid  for  postage  on  mailable  matter  between 
the  two  coasts,  than  you  would  at  the  present 
rates,  or  the  rates  proposed  by  the  amendment.  If 
you  will  give  us  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  you  will 
put  the  power  into  our  hands  of  bringing  to  our 
coast,  through  the  agency  of  correspondence,  mul¬ 
titudes  of  our  friends.  You  will  enable  us  to  peo¬ 
ple  the  coast;  but  if  you  adopt  this  amendment, 
you  diminish  our  power  for  this  purpose  by  three 
fourths.  Pass  the  bill  as  it  is,  and  you  will  have 
consummated  a  measure,  in  comparison  to  which, 
for  its  benefits  to  our  coast,  all  other  ^measures 
heretofore  passed  dwindle  into  insignificance;  but 
if  you  adopt  this  amendment,  you  will  have  vir¬ 
tually  read  us  out  of  the  pale  of  the  nation,  and 
placed  the  discriminating  hand  of  unkindness  upon 


us,  beneath  which  we  will  toil  on  with  submis¬ 
sion ,  but  annually  send  up  to  these  Halls  the  indig¬ 
nant  representations  of  an  aggrieved  people,  till 
the  enlightened  reflection  of  a  generous  nation 
shall  come  to  our  aid  and  restore  us  to  that 
station  of  equality  from  which  this  amendment 
seeks  to  remove  us. 

I  have  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  examined  the  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  put  forth  in  and  out  of  this  Hall,  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  whose  fate  here  will, 
in  a  few  minutes,  tell  for  Weal  or  for  woe  on  the 
the  people  I  represent.  I  have  done  my  whole  duty 
in  the  premises;  I  have  appealed  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  nation  through  her  representatives  here;  1 
have  addressed  myself  to  their  understanding  both 
publicly  and  privately.  My  cause  is  before*you,- 
gentlemen,  and  whatever  may  be  your  decision  I 
shall  submit,  as  it  becomes  the  law-abiding  char¬ 
acter  of  an  American  citizen.  But  this  measurd 
is  of  such  moment  to  us,  I  cannot  close  without 
reminding  you  that,  on  the  escutcheon  of  a  great 
nation,  generosity  to  the  weak  shows  to  as  good 
advantage,  and  is  quite  as  apt  to  draw  down  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  world,  as  rigid  exactions,  which, 
though  they  might  be  just,  would  nevertheless  be 
ruinous.  This  said,  I  will,  with  the  consent  of  the 
committee,  withdraw  my  amendment,  and  suffer 
the  vote  to  be  taken  on  the  merits  at  once. 

Note. — ^The  amendment  having  been  withdrawn 
tlie  vote  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Potter’s  amend¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  rejected,  and  the  bill  subsequently 
passed  the  House  without  further  amendment. 


Printed  at  the  Globe  Office,  Washington. 
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